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his subjective states are heightened by wish and accompanying feeling.
The Freudian psychology recognizes this fact in the concept of the
"omnipotence of thought." Certainly the potency of verbal substitutes or
symbols for the control of events outside oneself is a basic factor in social
interplay.
Words are often used by children and naive adults as if they produced
or created things or events outside oneself. In discussing his investiga-
tions of children's thought and language, Piaget (1929, p. 62) reports the
following conversation to show the child's linkage of word and object:
"Ar (6^) remarked during a building game: 'And when there weren't any
names.. '
"Be (6 J4) replied: 'If there weren't any words it would be very awkward (on serait
tres ennuye). You couldn't ma\e anything. How could things have been made.'
(if there hadn't been names for them) ? The name thus seems to be a part of the
essence of the thing and is even a necessary condition of its being made."
The roots of such belief lie in the fact that the use of words so often
does profoundly alter the external situation toward which the child re-
sponds. Yet, when the word does not produce the desired changes in the
outside world, the wish with its expectation or anticipatory activity re-
mains. Moreover, the child discovers that he may secure a pleasurable
state by continuing this utterance, elaborating it and talking as if the
object were there. This as if pleases him. Thus he creates a daydream
world, a form, not of escape, as some would say, but of inner experience
with elaborations of all sorts which produce a new and rich reality inside
himself, one that is useful for purposes of pleasure and self-satisfaction
when the external events cannot be changed to his liking. This is the
manner in which the fantasy world is created; and in this world words as
well as visual or other imagery play a distinctive part. This fantasy think-
ing may even take the form of invention of words for objects or situa-
tions which no one else understands. So, too, the whole habit of imagin-
atively playing the role of real or imagined persons which we discussed
in the previous chapter falls into this same category of experiences.
In contrast to fantasy, the child acquires the names of actual objects
and situations, and by their internalization learns to manipulate them
with reference to objective cause-and-effect relations. For instance, the overt
habits of bodily care, of contact with others, of manipulating toys and
other implements or tools, are increasingly qualified by effective use of
logical thinking, no"t, of course, in the form of a syllogism, but in the:
sense of realizing actual causal association of events and words. The
child, in the words of Freud, is increasingly made aware of the "principle
of reality" outside himself. The whole matter is neatly illustrated in the
graded series of items included in various tests of intelligence. Begin-